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the restraints upon the power of the democracy,
described in the following pages, are still opera-
tive. But some are sensibly relaxed; and the great
body of electors who live by manual labour show
a much more definite consciousness of their
strength, and a more resolute intention to use it
for the improvement of their own position.

We have a society in which political power rests
with the mass of its poorer members; in which
education, carried up to a certain level, is general;
in which an unprecedented mental restlessness
has been stimulated by the diffusion of reading
matter, and the facilities for rapid communica-
tion; in which class barriers are still rigid,
though the physical, temperamental, and personal
differences, which formerly divided classes from one
another, have been attenuated; in which moral
sanctions and conventions, handed down by tradi-
tion, and based ultimately on Christian theology,
have lost much of their force; in which the
relations of the individual to the universal order,
to the state, to the family, and to his fellow-
citizens, are being freely examined in the light
of new scientific discoveries and philosophical
speculations; in which there is a rising belief
that a system of industrialism, based on arduous
toil for weekly wages by the majority of mankind,
is as much opposed to reason and humanity as
slavery itself. A revolution, as comprehensive as
that which ultimately abolished predial and domestic
servitude, seems to be entering upon its initial
stages; the passion for material equality, which has
succeeded that for political equality, will hardly
be satisfied without many strenuous attempts to